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Vera Brittain’s 
Letter to 
Peace-Lovers 


W’ERA  BRITTAIN’S Letter ‘to 
Y  Peace-Lovers is well-known to 
many readers of Peace News, both 
pacitist ard non-pacifist. Started in 
1939, it was designed “to help in the 
important task (the most important 
of all tasks from the standpoint of 
future peace-making) of keeping 
alive decent values at a time when 
these are undergoing the maximum 
strain.” 

How well it has fulfilled this pur- 
pose, despite every difficulty, a glance 
over the files of the last seven years 
bears witness. Fortnight by fort- 
night, current facts—often facts 
ignored or piped down in the war- 
time Press—have been brought to 
light and discussed, always in a sane, 
tolerant and practical spirit, with an 
eye to what the ordinary reader, try- 
ing not to be carried away by the 
momentum of mass-society, could do 
in preserving the values of a one-time 
Christian civilisation, 

It was with real regret that we 
first heard that this Letter was 
coming to an end. Vera Brittain has, 
however, offered to write at least four 
more instalments which, instead of 
being printed separately, will appear 
at monthly intervals in Peace News. 
Her subscribers are going to receive 
our December numbers’ free ot 
charge; and we very much hope that 
they will find our own contribution 
towards a warless world sufficiently 
sympathetic to extend to Peace 
News the support which the Letter 
to Peace-Lovers so richly deserved. 

In any case, our readers will, we 
are confident, welcome warmly Vera 
Brittain’s regular contributions—the 
first of which is due to appear in our 
special Christmas number, to be pub- 
lished on December 20. 


ABANDON STAFF 
TALKS says M.P. 


AS a first step towards making the 
~ peace we should do away with 
all General Staff conversations out- 
side the Commonwealth, so Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman, MP, declared 
when speaking to a crowded lunch- 
time meeting in the Kingsway Hall 
last Friday. 

Recalling that he was a supporter 
of collective security in 1933 when 
he realised that war was inevitable, 
he now refused to make the same 
assumption with regard to Russia. 
The most dangerous obsession in the 
world today is the idea that it is 
necessary for Russia to expand as 
Germany did. There is only one 
country which has the potential to 
wage war today and that is America. 

“Tf you plan on the assumption 
that you are going to have war and 
that there is no room for  peace- 
making and Socialism; if that is the 
basis of policy then I think Mr. 
Churchill would be better at doing 
it than we,” he said. 

He remarked that American jour- 
nalists had been informed that all 
British arms and equipment for the 
British Army should be American so 
that in an emergency we can be sup- 
plied from American factories. This 
is a sensible arrangement if you are 
going to fight the next war, but is it 
the best way to get peace? 

For our survival we have to pre- 
vent war. We must make our 
sincerity clear by allowing key bases 
to be put under UNO. We must be 
willing to see not one soldier in the 
Middle East and send there instead 
doctors, engineers and others to raise 
the standard of living. 

Today the world of the Far East 
is becoming independent and there js 
a great future for the Chinese and 
Indian people. 


DISARMAMENT: A 


NEW CHANCE 


OR too long the very word “ Disarmament” has been out 


of fashion. By contrast 


with 1919 nobody emerged 


from this past war with any great hopes of a disarmed world. 
And the march of events over the past eighteen months’ has 


given no encouragement even 
to those congenital optimists 
who envisage a mass revulsion 
from war and armaments as 


always round the corner. 

Yet disarmament remains  para- 
mount for peace. It is one of the 
three closely-related subjects on which 
the present deadlock between the 
Powers may yet be braken. In the 
past week speeches by Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Noel-Baker have given new hope 
that may prove the key after all. 

The more spectacular “flash-points” 
in the past year have been atomic 
energy and the use of the Veto in the 
Securitv Council. In theory inter- 
national control of atomic energy— 
something like ADA, as mooted in the 
Lilienthal Report, which was assimi- 
lated into the Baruch Proposals— 
should have the greatest chance of 
drawing the fearful nations together. 


Good faith 


Nevertheless, fear of atomic bombs 
is very unequally divided among the 
Powers and is not, in the case of 
Russia’s ruling growp, as strong as 
national prestige and the pride of 
Sovereignty. Without inspection, 
clearly there can be no effective atom- 
ic control. Russia is firmly opposed 
to inspection. Deadlock in this field 
is, therefore, assured. 

The Four Power talks for some 
“gventlemen’s agreement” to Kmit 
the use of the Veto might, equally, 
have provided the spark. In fact, 
they have gone the way of ADA: 
Russia ‘is content with the present 
set-up. The only ground for hope in 
this field is that the Veto has not, in 
fact, been used to block the Security 
Council since September. It is just 
possible. therefore, to by-pass the 
Veto by constructive action on an- 
other level. 

Disarmament ‘s that other level if 
there jis to be one, It thas obvicus 
advantages—economic as well as 
political. All the powers are groan- 
ing under huge military budgets. 
Moreover, it was a Russian initiative 
in UNO from which the present dis- 
cussion arose. That jis not to say that 
Russia will continue to co-operate as 


_ties. 


by 
HOWARD WHITTEN 


the proposal leaves the realm of 
political warfare and becomes a 
matter of administrative discussion. 


But we must still assume good 
faith. 


In his recent speech at UNO, Mr. 
Bevin returned to the theme he first 
stated soon after becoming Foreign 
Secretary: that a world organisation 
must require the surrender of a great 
part of individual national sovereign- 
They must “get rid of the 
balance of power.” Statesmen must 
say to their Parliaments: “I accept 
this new system which will give to 
the people secumity, which has behind 
it confidence and honour.” 


Mr. Noel-Baker’s comprehensive 
proposal for a Forces Census on 
January I1st., is a complementary 
aspect of any serious effort to reduce 
arms all round. This, too, began as 
a Russian initiative and is, therefore 
less likely to meet early death. 


Pacifists are usually sceptical about 
anything like “collective security.” 
They would offer unconditional uni- 
lateral disarmament — and, presum- 
ably, take the consequences. In 1939, 
when Britain was a world Power of 
the first rank, those consequences 
might hhave been truly revolutionary. 
The example of one Great Power re- 
nouncing weapons might well have 
set in train immense repercussions in 
every country. 

That is no longer true of Britain. 
Unilateral disarmament can now be 
argued only on moral grounds. It 
would be interpreted—as is our action 
in India or Egypt—as a mere symp- 
tom of our new weakness. It would 
not necessarily reduce the chances of 
a clash of the Giant Blocs—indeed, it 
would somewhat increase the temp- 
tation to each of them to occupy a 
desirable forward base and thus make 
it likely that we should be fought 
over in an atomic war. 

But for 95 per cent. of British 


| 
| AT LAST! 


MPHE campaign waged by Save 

Europe Now, to win per- 
mission fior the despatch of pri- 
vate food-parcels to the British 
zone of Germany has been 
crowned with success. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Gollanez on doing 
more, perhgps, than any other 
single person in the country, to 
stir the conscience of the public, 
and thank the government for 
its belated, but none the less wel- 
come response. Here jis a victory 
which peace-lovers can celebrate 
unreservedly. Let us see that we 
take the fullest advantage of it, 
both by sending food ourselves, 
and giving Save Europe Now the 
help of which it wil] stand more 
than ever in need. 


Under the scheme one parcel per 
month, containing nationed foods only, 
may be sent individually to any country 
where there is an ordinary parcels post 
operating. In the case of Germany, 
alternative postal arrangements. will be 
made. Gross weight of parcels must 
be not more than 7 lbs., with a limit 
of 2 Ibs. for any one commodity. 


In addition, Save Europe Now will 
be authorised to despatch parcels on 
behalf of those who are unable to send 
them personally. The scheme will be- 
come operative within tre next few 


days, but no parcels will he accepted 
meanwhile. 


pecple that is academic. There iis no 
chance at all of unilateral disarma- 
ment being accepted in this country 


today. If, at this point, the pacifist’s 
enthusiasm tends to diminish he 
should, I believe, ask himself the 


question whether as a citizen there 
is any political alternative to a de- 
velopment of multi-lateral disarma- 
ment which holds out better hopes of 
peace. 


“Power of inspection’ is still 
likely to be the stickiest point to ne- 
gotiate. On this, the pacifist, along 
with almost everyone in this country, 
will have no doubts. If confidence is 
to be built up among the nations no- 
body must have anything to hide 
from each other. 

The world has been disillusioned by 
the broken piledges of the Powers. 
The “Kellogg” days are over. No 
power has such a pure record that its 
neighbours will repose any trust in 
its uncorroborated word. These 
days it is not only President Truman 
(and his kitchen cabinet)) but all 
the peoples of the world who might 
say, “I’m from Missoyri—I gotta be 
shown.” 

Britain, 
show them. 


at least, must offer to 


Advancing towa 


HE abstentions in the vote 
on the Labour rebels 
amendment to the Address 
showed that fully 100 Labour 
M.P.’s are dissatisfied with the 
foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. But, as I prophesied, no one 
had a clear and constructive alterna- 
tive to propose. There was a good 
deal of talk about the desirability 
of a Socialist foreign policy: but 
very little indication of what such a 
thing might be. 

What is it, for example, in relation 
to the erucial problem of the treat- 
ment*of Germany? That has entered 
a new phase. The Russians, after 
peremptorily rejecting the British 
contention that the permitted produc- 
tion of German steel should be 11-12 
million tons, and pressing their own 
preposterous figure of 3-4 millions, 
are (it is said) now willing to accept 
the British figure, on condition that 
Germany should provide reparations 
from current production over a period 
of ten years to the amount of 20 
billion dollars worth of goods, of 
which half would go to Russia. 

Does a Socialist foreign policy re- 
quire the acceptance or the rejection 
of this new plan? I should say it 
required acceptance of it, provided 
no hidden snags reveal themselves 
when it comes to working out the 
details. 


Recurrent windfall 


M[HE acceptance by Britain of its 

share of reparations in goods 
under such a plan would mean a per- 
ceptible advance towards domestic 
Socialism. To absorb such an amount 
of manufactured goods without dis- 
locating our own industry would re- 


| quire a degree of over-all planning 


COMMENTARY 


by 
J. Middleton Murry 


of production which would be much & 


more Socialist than anything the 
Labour government has done so far. 
Britain would be in the position of 
being able to order very considerable 
quantities of goods from Germany 
without having to pay for them: even 
if she only got one-eighth of the total 
reparations, it would be something 
like £50 million worth coming to her 
every year. This should not upset a 
Socialist economy, which should be 
very grateful for such a _ recurrent 
windfall. But it may very well upset 
whatever kind of economy Britain 
may then possess. 

I throw out a suggestion. Let the 
German reparations be earmarked 
for the development of the small 
machine—the small power unit, with 
a wind-turbine for the generation of 
electricity: the kind of thing that 
will be absolutely necessary if 
British industry is ever to be 
radically decentralised, or British 
agriculture properly equipped. The 
Germans would love the job and make 
a howling success of it: and they 
would be helping us to keep our 
Socialism demo—instead of bureau— 


eratic. 


Who knows? 


HOWEVER, it appears from a very 

circumstantial report in The 
Observer (Nov. 24) that the British- 
American plan for the fusion of the 


rds domestic Socialism 


two zones is going ahead on the 
assumption that there will be no 
economic unification of Germany; and 
that the new Russian plan is not 
seriously intended. The British- 
American plan assumes that the 
March agreement for the reduction 
of German industry still holds food, 
and proposes to make a large joint 
capital investment in dollars | in 
Western Germany for reconstruction. 

This is not a Socialist policy: no 
joint British-American policy can be. 
But neither was the acceptance of 
the American loan a Socialist policy: 
neither would the acceptance of an 
American loan by Russia (which is 
anxious to get one) be a Socialist 


policy. Socialist governments cannot 
always pursue Socialist foreign 
policies. 


But if there is a real-«choice be- 
tween the British-American and the 
new Russian plan for Germany, the 
Russian plan is definitely to be pre- 
ferred. But the Russian plan may 
be put forward (like the disarmament 
proposals) for propaganda purposes 
only—to paralyse the  British- 
American initiative, Who knows? 


Disarmament ‘discussions 
NAR. MOLOTOV’S proposal of dis- 


armament appears to be having 
the effect it was doubtless designed 
to produce—to distract the attention 
of the starry-eyed from the fact that 
here is one honest proposal of dis- 
armament already before the world 
which Soviet Russia is gnxious_to 
evade: namely, the Baruch plan. The 
Soviet objection to this is that it in- 
volves submission to inspection and 
control by an international authority. 
How much more does any _ serious 
plan of complete disarmament require 
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T is entirely characteristic of our 
time that preoccupation with 
the technical “marvels of atomic 
energy should long have preceded 
any concern with its victims. John 
Hersey’s journalistic | masterpiece 
(now, we are glad to see, issued as a 
Penguin) puts first things first. 

In face of Hiroshima, anything one 
may say sounds trifling, if not insuit- 
ing. It is the same with Hersey’s 
book. Hiroshima, indeed, is not so 
much a book as a fact, or a portent. 


And it ig that just because the author | 


has so wisely refrained from attempt- 
ing anything beyond a simple report 
of the experience of the six people 
he interviewed, victims of the atomic 
disaster. His chapters have caught 
the matter-of-factness which seems 
to distinguish the speech of those 
who have passed through an ordeal to 
which words, more especially high- 
sounding words, are inadequate, We 
have remarked the same thing in the 
reports of concentration-camp sur- 
vivors. 

Such statements ring more true 
than the screaming headlines of 
horror; and in that connection we 
may recall that the two bombs which 
ended the war on Japan exploded 
more than the cities they struck, 
they exploded once and for ever the 
loud pretentions of Allied militarism 
to moral superiority over the enemy. 
The men who ordered and exultantly 
announced the destruction of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki had not been 
horrified by the ruin of Warsaw and 
Rotterdam; they had not been 
touched with compassion for the in- 
habitants of these cities; they were 
callous liars. 

Slowly but surely this inescapable 
truth sgems to be seeping into the 
minds of England and America (the 
muffled but perceptible uneasiness 
over Nuremberg- was symptomatic), 
and may one day bear strange fruit. 
Nevertheless, when we see the world 
for a moment with eyes undulled by 
usage, there is something shocking in 
the fact that, even while both nations 
have repudiated their war-time 
leaders, from a multitude of motives, 
those men should still be capable of 
occupying positions of responsibility. 

We need such eyes, truly to con- 
template Hiroshima. For there is 
little point now in recalling that the 
atom bombs were, even from a politi- 
cal point of view, without justfica- 
tion: that in August 1945 the war 
with Japan could have been concltuded 
by negotiation, that in any case it 
had never had the excuse that could 
plausibly be given for war with Ger- 
many, but was simply an imperialist 
scramble for markets.» Hiroshima 
itself is the fact that we must keep 
in view, 

Mr. Tanimoto, fearful for his family and 
church, at first ran towards them by the 
shortest route, along Koi Highway. He was 
the only person making his way into the 
city; he met hundreds and hundreds who 
were fleeing, and every one of them seemed 
to be hurt in some way. ‘The eyebrows of 
some were burned off and skin hung from 
their faces and hands. Some were vomiting 
as they walked. Many were naked or in 
shreds of clothing. . . . Many, although un- 
injured themeelves, supported relatives who 
were worse off. Almost al} had their heads 


buwed, looked straight ahead, were silent, and 
showed no expression whatever. 


We have gazed at that procession 
until we ourselves seemed to be mov- 
ine with it. And is it not veritably 
true that we, and you, and every 
man women and child in the world, 
are, at this moment, fleeing numb 
and dazed out of a_ civilization 
doomed by the devices of its own 
heart? - 

_ And yet we cling to our local pre- 
judices and _ habits. We dare not, 
and could not if we dared, remain 
poised for long in the contemplation 
of our true situation. For sanity’s 
sake, we have to relapse into the old 
routine, even though nothing can al- 
together obliterate the knowledge 
that this very routine is acquiescence, 
and brings nearer the impending 
apocalypse. What was not beyond 
the mind and imagination of the 
First | Century—what, instead of 
» overwhelming, then inspired lives of 
unexampled, even extravagant hero- 


. 


1 


“PFENHE German question can 

be solved only by way of 
force.” So Hitler declared to a 
secret meeting of the high Nazi 
| chiefs in 1987. The ‘“ Hossbach 


i Minutes”? recording the four-hour 
speech are summarised by Peter de 
Mendelssohn, in his new book, “ The 
Nuremberg Documents,” published 
by Allen and Unwin. 

The conclusion was to be expected. 
More important is the fact that it 
followed a chain of reasoning. Ger- 
man home-grown foods and home 
supplies of raw materials (Hitler 
argued) were and must be increas- 
ingly imadequate. Autarky offered 
no complete way out. Increased in- 
dustry and commerce would demand 
imports and exports by “those sea 


/lanes controlled by Britain.” They 
would mean dependence, with 
| insecurity and subjection. So _ Ger- 


| many needed larger European lands, 
where German. organisation and 
work could immensely increase pro- 
duction and wealth. And since none 
would give these, they must be taken 
by force. 


Let us call it bad reasoning. Let 
us add that faulty promises led to 
evil conclusions, and that such a final 
inference ought to have been in- 
stinctively rejected, and should have 
caused the whole position to have 
been examined afresh. The fact re- 
mains that it was a reasoned con- 
clusion, and one that has often 
dominated other nations’ history. 

Furthermore, a similar belief was 
adapted and adopted by Italy and 
Japan. The world has had to meet 
something bigger and more politically 
formidable than mere gangsterism. 
Unless the fact is understood and 


by 
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taken to heart is it not likely that 
world history will again repeat its 
sorry past? 

“The German question” is not 
simply German. It is the general 
have-not question in its most terrific 


form. Has it been—is it being— 
faced? Hitler has one simple solu- 
tion, War. And war again proved 


no solution. Force begot force. Will 
to conquer brought forth total, chaos- 
creating resistance. Everybody sees 
that. But who asks if our present 
employment of conquest to prevent 
such a question arising in future is 
really any different from Hitler’s, 
however milder in its application? 
Force and solutions under domina- 
tion are still the rule. Lands forcibly 
taken, millions expelled, factories and 
tools taken, prisoners of war working 
under duress, are old examples. Some 
are being mitigated. Newer 
instances can be seen from _ the 
official “‘ British Zone Review,” which 
is sold fortnightly at 6d. by H.M. 
Stationery Office. At the end of 
October last, the total of persons 
“removed from office” by the con- 
queror was 163,000, witn 92,000 
applications for work refused, and 
40,000 men in “civilian internment 
camps.” In the town of Wilhelms- 
haven a population of 99,0U0 depended 
on! naval ship-building. The 
workers are not being directed to 
peaceful ship-building. The dockyard 
closed, the people are being invited 
to make household goods, if they can 
get the materials. 
-As Mr. Attlee has put it, Germany 


Solving the ‘Have-not’ problem 


must be strengthened fcr peace but 
not for war. Which is like an 
employer saying that his man must 
have strength enough to dig with a 
spade but not to hit with it, or 
strength enough to work but not to 
strike. Such is the bankruptcy of 
the solution by. way of force. 

“Well, what would you do?” Here 
the pacifist is not called upon to give 
more than a negative answer. What 
should Hitler have done, rather 
than go to war? If force was the 
conclusion from which he should have 
turned back, even if at the time he 
knew no other way, far more is it 
a conclusion wrong, and worse than 
dangerous, for us. 


We must see ex-enemies as people 
like ourselves, entitled to whatever 
we claim for ourselves. But the paci- 
fist may add that apparently the 
Germans, Italians, Japs and even the 
local leaders amongst them, went to 
war in good faith. The means were 
bad, but the end of national welfare 
was no different from ours. The real 
variation was that the Big Four (and 
others) possessed vast territories, 
whereas the aggressors did not. Hav- 
ing said this the pacifist will have 
solved no problem; but he will have 
substituted a real object for study in 
place of the myths created by war. 

Solving the have-not question be- 
tween the nations is not a matter for 
a few or for a time. With the whole 
world mapped and claimed and its 
population ever increasing, it is both 
the biggest and most urgent of all 
material issues. lt is civilisation’s 
major riddle. Agreement to share 
and live together, or the jungle? If 
a minority of a minority cannot solve 
it, at least we can all do something 
to set the world’s major problem 
fairly before our age. 


Seeking truth and peace 
I STRONGLY oppose Clement 
Dunn’s suggestion (PN Nov. 
15) that the pacifist movement will 
fail. It is made up of individuals 
like myself who have got an aim, and 
my aim is to arouse the Spiritual 
consciousness in men and women. 

The pacifist movement may well 
not succeed with the broad mass of 
the people, as the ideas and values 
that prevail today are against it. 
But there individuals who are. seek- 
ing truth, particularly Spiritual 
Truth, and these the pacifist can 
help to find it. 

Political ideas and the interpreta- 
tion of political events take up too 
much space in PN. Let us face the 
truth that neither politics nor poli- 
ticians can save man from himself, 
that as politicians (however sincere) 
talk of peace, the nations prepare for 
war, 

Political parties would have us be- 
lieve that men live by bread alone. 
I too, believed that once, but I know 
now that men need to partake of the 
bread of the Spirit also, in order to 
have life more abundant. PN should 
endeavour to meet that need, in how- 
ever small’a degree. 


. JOHN MELDRUM. 
121 Adelaide Road, 
London, N.W.3. 


“Without aim’’ ? 


FEEL that Clement Dunn merits 

a reply. I myself play a very 
small part in the movement, but I 
see and hear of the many efforts of 
others. 

Is the pacifist movement “ without 
aim?” If by this is meant that the 
number of people being converted to 
pacifism at the present time is small, 
that is true. But what about the 
contributions to PN on  No- 
Conscription, Food-Relief, and the 
many other movements which are all 
part of pacifism? Also the time and 
labour, probably at. self-sacrifice, of 
the many who organise meetings and 
lectures? 

Regarding Observer's “ Comment- 
ary,” it is necessary to have as far 
as possible an unbiassed and inform- 
ative report of the weekly happenings 
in the international sphere. No 
doubt Observer could write as help- 
ful articles as other contributors, but 


his present part is just as necessary. 


ism—is, it seems, beyond our minds 
and imagination now. F 
To a world in which insanity has 


_become the norm, sanity can only 


appear for what it is—abnormal, fan- 
tastic, incredible, “To the Jews a 
stumbling-block. and unto the 
Greeks foolishness.” 


Our aim in common is refusal to 
recognise the method of settling dis- 
putes by war, and by that badge the 
world recognises us. 

Finally, many of us do _ feel 
morally lethargic.” Let us not 


LETTERS 


despair! It is as well to remember 
that the hardest form of service is 
waiting, but even doing that well is 
an aim. Then, however the call 
comes, one is able to give their best. 


RONALD THEOBALD. 
Murtons Farm, 
Graveney, 
Faversham, Kent. 


Share Christmas “‘extras’’ ! 


T seems to me that the time has 

come to press the campaign for, 
better treatment of PoWs, and their 
speedier release, by one simple de- 
mand—that they should be allowed 
at Christmas to accept invitations to 
English homes. I can think of no 
other single gesture of goodwill 
which could have greater influence 
for good on German prisoners, with 
their special attachment to the 
Christmas festival. 

There can be few families that 
could not find enough food out of our 
double Christmas rations to give one 
prisoner a good meal. But the food 
would not be the most important 
thing in such an act of hospitality. 

Will all readers who are willing 
to make this gesture write to their 
MPs suggesting that it be allowed, 
and try to popularise the idea among 
their friends as well. 

SCOTT BAYLISS. 
31 Epping New Road, 


Buckhurst Hill, Eseex. 


Shackles of victory 


J EFEATED Germany, in the words 

of President Roosevelt, is to be 
“relieved of the burden of carrying 
a gun,” but victorious Britain decides 
to retain the shackles of conscrip- 
tion. 

Surely, in the next war—scientifi- 
cally simplified—the old ’uns of all 
professions can “press buttons.” 
Why not conscript them? They have 
had their day anyhow. 

Hands off the lads of 18! They 
have hardly yet tasted life, nor had 
the privilere of voting. 

WM. WILLIAMS. 
269 Old Road, 


Briton Ferry. 


Hosts for ‘Home’ children 


THERE are vast numbers of un- 


wanted unprivileged — children 
in England. There are also. num- 


bers of kindly folk who, though 


unable to adopt outright and “ un- 
wanted” child, could yet play the parts. 
of friendly “uncles” or “aunts” if it 
were made easier for them to do so. 
At present the tendency is for these 
children to be segregated in insti- 
tutions cut off from the outside world, 
If, instead, they could be invited out 
say once a week by some friendly 
decent person it would make for the 
happiness of the child and its host. 
Such a service could be easily organ- 
ized. Collect a list of suitable 
“auneles’ and “aunts,” have them 
approved by a committee if necess- 
ary and then obtain the co-operation 
of the Superintendent of the Home. 

(Writer’s mame withheld, by request). 


The correct attitude 


AM sorry to read that your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Zamir, thinks 
eace News ig anti-Russian. I am 
afraid his pacifism is of a very super- 
ficial character. 


The first thing demanded of a 
pacifist—indeed, of anyone—ig hon- 
esty, and if we are honest, we must 
criticise the present attitude of the 
Russian Government. This is in no 
way a reflection upon the Russian 
people, As Observer points out, hu- 
man beings are very little different 
in the Soviet Union from what they 
are in France or Spain. 


Peace News’ attitude to Russia is, 
I feel, the correct one—honest criti- 
cism, without malice. > 


ELLEN HANDS, 
14, Lavers Road, 


Stoke Newington, N.16. 


Books for German students 


WE are collecting good modern 

books and classics to send out. 
to the students in the newly started 
German Universities. 


If people when buying their own 
books for Christmas would also re- 
member this appeal for Germany,.I 
know that I should get the books 
I need. Modern books written within 
the last ten years are especially 
needed, scientific and philosophical 
works particularly welcome, but 
novels are not to be neglected, such 
as those by Huxley, Priestley and 
many others. I also need copies of 
standard works of reference, as well 
as Shakespeare, Dickens, and all the 
other great writers of the past. 
Second-hand books in good condition 
are very welcome, but please not the 
throw-outs of your libraries. We 
need copies of the books you your- 
selves value. Books should be sent 
to me at this address. 

(Mrs.) NANCY Y. F. RICHARDSON, 
Supply Secretary. 


International Student Service, 
69 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, W.1. 


—— 
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WHERE -CHAOS DOES NOT REIGN 


ONCE wrote an article on 

Irish neutrality, and sub- 
mitted it to a Swedish periodical. 
The Swedish editor replied that 
he could not see the point, and 
returned the manuscript. This 
was in 1942. 


His attitude was formulated for 
me by other Swedes whom I met, 
and who, notwithstanding the 
neutrality of their own country, were 
not prepared to concede that Irish 
neutrality was justified. Presumahly 
neutrality in each case meant some- 
thing quite different. They were 
neutral by force of circumstances; 
we by choice. They, quite ignorant 
of the Irish position, regarded it as 
an unfriendly gesture towards our 
neighbours and as an act of political 
irresponsibility in the European field. 

The Swedes have demonstrated 
themselves to be a civilised and 
pacific people. In this case they had 
special reasons for not being neutral 
in spirit, out of sympathy for their 
neighbours in Norway. That they 
were neutral in act, and even made 
certain concessions to the Germans, 
may have been entirely due to fear 
of the two formidable powers on 
either side of them. 

The Irish, on the other hand, have 
been highly combative—not without 
eause—throughout their history, but 
on this occasion had special reasons 
for taking a pacifist stand. On the 
political side, while agreeing with 
the Swedes in deploring German 
tyranny and imperialism, they con- 
sidered part of their own country 
still occupied by its opponents. On 
the ideological side, they were con- 
cerned to assert their rights as an 
individual nation; rights which have 
never been questioned in the ease of 
the Swedes. 

In this the position of the Irish 
nation was exactly that of the in- 
dividual pacifist. Neither desired to 
take part in the inhuman destruction 
of war, and both asserted the free- 
dom of the individual conscience. 
Pressure was brought to bear, but 
both maintained a benevolent 
neutrality, consenting to do non- 
combatant work. 

This essential relationship between 
the ideal of national independence 
and that of individual liberty, ex- 
pounded by one of the greatest of 
European socialists, James Connolly, 
is often ignored nowadays, when 
nafionalism is confused with imper- 
ialism and held to be an obstacle to 
international co-operation and 
opposed to Socialism. But in fact 
true nationalism is an artistic ideal, 
and brings with it a sympathy with 
others, just as a belief in individual 
values entails a respect for other 


den and is now 


individuals. 
mon with the 
which accompanies 
is the opposite of this. 
like capitalism, has more in common 


It has nothing in com- 
jingo “patriotism ” 
imperialism, but 
Imperialism, 
with communism than with cultural 
nationalism or democratic socialism. 
The former are materialistic, the 
latter idealistic. 


But what is idealism? Materialists 


“KX TEXT, please,” said 
4N Bunclark. 

“T see where it says.in the 
papers,” he continued, as he 
Sharpened his razor, “that 
they’re giving the Germans 
army biscuits. My missis thinks 
that’s why she.can’t buy cholocate 
biscuits at the stores, but she only 
reads the headlines. I don’t think 
she’d care for these biscuits they’re. 
giving the Boche. I wouldn’t eat 
’em fresh meself; and they say 
this lot are on the way to being 
unfit for human consumptives. 

“JT suppose it was a good thing to 
unload these mouldy biseuits on 
Jerry. After all, Christmas is 
coming, and I couldn’t look a turkey 
in the eye if I hadn’t them head- 
lines to cheer me up. I know it 
don’t amount to much; but if I 
passed a beggar on Christmas Day 
I’d have to leave him some small 
change for the sake of me appe- 
tite, and that’s the way I look at 
it. I say give them what we don’t 
want, and meanwhile don’t let’s 
think too much about it. 

“The way I look at it is: thank God 
I’m not asked to decide anything. 
Mr. Strachey says we’re all to have 


Mr. 


extra rations, | and that we can’t 
send any of it to the starving 
Huns, even if we want to. Now I 


don’t particularly want to; but I 
might feel bad about it if I knew 
I could—and didn’t do it. I’ve read 


some pretty awful things, and I’m 
glad I needn't think about ’em. I 
ean tackle my turkey without 
bothering my head about all that, 


by 
MICHAEL McMULLIN 


who is a Dubliner, discusses the neutrality of Ireland in this article 
and draws a comparison with Sweden. 
diff he went on to the Sorbonne to take philosophy there. 
enlisted in support of the Finns only to arrive in that country and find 
that the war had finished. Subsequently he spent some time in Swe- 
studying music. 


After studying biology at Car- 
In 1939 he 


are fond of contrasting it with some 
kind of “realism ” which they claim 
as a merit peculiar to their own point 
of view. The opponents of Irish 
neutrality were believers in empires, 
on the one hand, and in communism 
on the other. To support their point 
of view they seized, quite incon- 
sistently, on the argument that the 
war was an idealistic crusade, to take 


Our Latest Feature 
BUNCLARK THE BARBER 


because Mr. Strachey says it’s no 
good sending turkeys to starving 
Germans. If I was Jerry I might 
mot agree. I don’t think I’d say 
no to a turkey because I’d nothin’ 
to stuff it with and no pudding to 
follow. But Jerry isn’t asked his 
opinion, and nor am I. Turkeys 
are Mr, Strachey’s pigeon. 
There’s some people think Christ- 
mas ought to be taken more 
serious. They got the idea all this 
guzzling is not as Christian as it 
ought to be. There was a 
customer come here last year and 
created about it all. He said the 
real Christmas party was shut out 
of the inn by the likes of us, that 
hadn’t any god but our own bellies. 
“T’'m just telling you what he said, 
but I don’t hold with that talk. 
What I say is, you got to trust the 
government to know best; and if 
they tell me I’m tightening me belt 
I’m ready enough to agree. I’ve 
not picked up any corpses yet in 
King’s Road, but it suits me to 
believe that’s what it would come 
to if we cut these extra Christmas 
rations and sent a load to Jerry. 
Faith is believing what don’t seem 
likely, and you’ve got to have 
faith in your government, or where 
are you? Most of what they say 
seems Dutch to me, and I’m only 
thankful that for once it suits me 
interests, even if I don’t really 
understand the wherefore of it. 
You trust your government same 
as you have to trust your barber.” 


“cc 


“Even if you see him cutting 
another customer’s throat?” I 
asked. 


“ Next, please,” said Mr. Bunclark. 


part in which was a moral obligation 
incumbent upon any civilised nation. 
This was “idealism” of the most 
romanticising variety. 

If we are in fact realists, we can 
see that no independent nation 
voluntarily enters a war for such 
reasons, which are always manu- 
factured afterwards. It was also 
represented that the majority of the 
population of Eire was against the 
Government’s policy of neutrality, 
and that the latter would bring the 
country into a_ hopeless position, 
politically and economically, in the 
post-war period. The second of these 
statements was, of course, quite 
false—opinion was for once almost 
unanimous—while the first no longer 
requires comment, except to 
emphasise its romantic quality. 

In fact, rather than her being ex- 
cluded from a Utopia, Ireland, 
through ther very backwardness in 
some respects, appears to be one of 
the few sane places left in Europe. 
Here it is still possible to see the re- 
eent cataclysm jn some sort of pers- 
pective, and to preserve a sense of 
moral values. The ideal of national 
independence has been realised to a 
greater extent than ever before, and 
the people have never been so united. 
The result of this is that they feel a 
new responsibility to act as a nation 
in the cause of humanity, not by pwar, 
but by peaceful means. 

Besides, significant enterprises 
have been started during the war, 
such as the founding of the Institute 
of Advanced Studies in Dublin the 
starting of regular public symphony 
concerts, and more recently, a free 
Summer School of Music. The Irish 
people, like the Swedes, have been able 
to contribute something towards re- 
lieving distress in Europe. 

Ireland now ig nearly on the same 


footing as Sweden. The result of 
their neutrality is that two small but 
stable countries are left where chaos 
does not reign. As small and non- 
imperialist nations, they stand for 
the only sane principle in inter- 
national affairs; that of cultural 
nationalism, as opposed to material- 
istic imperialism or communism. 

In much the same way as English 
pacifists—and for the same reasons 
—the people of Ireland take rather a 
cynical view of present day politics. 
From bitter experience im the past, 
and from a profound awareness of 
the sufferings of Europe from 
which they, for the first time, have 
been spared, and because they have 
an ideal worth believing in, they 
have been abla to reach a more 
humanitarian, as well as a more 
realistic view of things. That there 
should be a few such oases in the 
desert of the times is not without 
advantages for. us all. 


......and that more abundantly...... 


AKING up joyous one 
morning, the thought 
came to me that what we need 
is more life. On every side we 
hear of the various wants: more 
calories, more coal, more goods 
in the shops, more food for 
Germany, more freedom for our 
young men; but what we really 
want and for which there is no 
substitute, is more life. 

Our wants, and our real _ needs, 
remind me of the efforts at com- 
munity farming during the war, 
when the only solid attempts to 
maintain the people. concerned lay in 
the business of doing without. So 
our wants today are concerned more 
with doing without than turning to 
and hewing more. 

Now while I hope I am sensible 
enough to want to secure a fair deal 
off the loaf for every living creature, 
I’m not so sure we will get more 
bread to Germany merely by protest 
or a public meeting. Hungry people 
want and need bread, not good 
wishes. And one of the sensible 
things to do in such a situation is 
to bow one’s back and grow some. 

The only alternative for a man 
with a hint of the Holy Ghost in him 
is to do without himself, and be- 
lieving as I do, that flesh and blood 
is precious and can only be maintained 
by mundane things like bread, it 
seems that growing more is one way 
in which we can get more life going 
for ourselves and the other fellow. 


Granted that I differ from most other 
folk. I happen to like working on 
the land; really like it. I think it 
is good to pit oneself against the 
elements and grow a comely crop 
of corn rather than a wilderness of 
weeds, 

I also think that if we dressed up 
some bright morning armed with 
nothing but a twinkle in the eye and 
a feeling of good cheer in our hearts, 
we would set more life free by blow- 
ing down the nearest street than by 
exhorting people to act. 

To be given a twinkle of the eye 
by a stranger is worth more than 
all the B.U.s Strachey can push 
down our necks. And all the social 
benefits accorded by all the philan- 
thropists from time immemorial has 
not resulted in one living soul being 
lifted up. But the heart which is 
glad! What can it not give? 

It would be wrong of me to sug- 
gest that one can think on this and 
after correct study of the technique 
of joy, suddenly leap upon humanity 
and flood the universe with new life. 
Life does not behave like that and 
is not like that. But I can say that 
we are all of us capable of experienc- 
ing a joy in life if we take life more 
seriously and ourselves less so. It 
need not follow that because our 
particular pudding has more fruit in 
it than the other fellow’s, it need be 
as heavy as lead. Rather is there 
the greater need to have a_ good 
rising agency, that the virtue be 
carried on the winds of God. 

Apart from those of us who enjoy 
pessimism, it’s a poor thing to go 


to the down-trodden with a heavy 
heart, saying: “ The world is very 
evil.” I know we have had too much 
of the “ pie in the sky when we die,” 
and that it does nothing for malnu- 
trition, but I also think it is time 
we made up our minds on what con- 
stitutes life, and see it as part of our 
function to set it free. 


The vicious circle of being so 
hungry as not to have the strength 
to ‘grow the food to satisfy the 
hunger, has to be broken. Before we 
can feed the hungry it is time we 
realised that less food is being grown 
than ever before. When the Ukraine 
is importing corn we are a long way 
from a sensible economy. Salvation 
lies in our capacity to inspire the 
common people to contact their own 
life. We cannot make life, nor live 
other people’s lives for them. But 
we can see to it that our own comes 
more and more abundantly, knowing 
that out of our abundance a new flow 
will come, a flow we can transmit to 
the veriest stranger. 

And the glory of it is that when 
we do send our dreams out on the 
stream of life, though they be in 
paper boats, it keeps the floodgates of 
the heart open for a new lot to flow 
in. Only when we give royally do 
we receive royally, and it is time 
people began to believe that being a 
democrat has nothing to do with the 
beasts that perish. 

It’s also time we realised that if 
too many manufactured goods means 
a crisis, too much food has not been 
our lot yet, and would be a useful 


by JOE WATSON 


J. H. Watson, former sailor 
and blast-furnaceman, is founder 
of the Frating Hall Community 
at Colchester. He also succeeded 
Max Plowman as Warden of the 
Adelphi Centre at Langham. 


change. But of this I am convinced: 
that a lot of us, in this zone called 
England, have yet to experience the 
thrill of throwing off electric sparks 
of life, and that if you want to solve 
any problem, it is no good starting 
off with a shortage. Prodigality is 
what we need. There have always 
been enough husks. It is time we 
started in with the fatted calves. If 
we get a bit of life going, there will 
be a bit for everyone even after the 
voracious take their toll. 


WHAT CAN | DO? 
WHAT CAN I DO? 
WHAT CAN | DO 

O 


WHAT CAN I 


No matter how you say it, the best 

thing you can do is to buy (1s.) 

the newly-published PPU Service 
Symposium: 


WHAT CAN I DO? 


DO? 
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A Quaker Peace ‘Testimony 


HERE is a fable—I do not 

know its origin—about a 
peasant who lost his horse. His 
neighbours said that was “ bad 
luck ’’; but when the horse re- 
turned from the forest with 
three wild ponies, it seemed 
that the luck was really good. 
However, the peasont’s son rode 
on one of the ponies and broke 
his leg, so opinion changed 
again. And then all the young 
men of the village were con- 
scripted, except the boy with 
the broken leg, and most of the 
neighbours agreed that it was 
good luck after all. 


The unknowable 


Having spent years in the study of 
politics I have reached the conclusion 
that political calculations all approxi- 
mate to the same level of reliability. 
So lone as peorle are thinking in 
political terms, the best they can do 
is to weigh their actions acccrding to 
a probable balance of good and evil. 
Justification is pragmatic bv ires- 
ults. But sas the ultimate result can 
never be known, still less foreseen, 
each generation js perpetually con- 
fronted with problems created by the 
good intentions of its predecessors. 
And that, as I understand it, is one 
aspect of the truth that the. wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness with 
God. 


All political conflicts, including 
war, have the'r roots in this same 
error. Each party jis convinced, by 
its own calculations, of the justice of 
its cause. Each government, iin the 
ease of war, is “Iso convinced of its 
own ability to win. The arguments 


I - The Dark Dey 
ONE day in 1942 we were standing 
at the large windows of the 
Hessian State Library at the castle 
of Darmstadt, looking over the bright 
market place with the old Renaiss- 
ance Town-Hall and the big stores, 
when our eves were caught by a queer 
sight. 
Out of the neighbouring streets 
came a stream of wemen; old and 
young, carrying their bags and 


trunks and bundles. They had to 
cross: the open space of the market 
place. We tried to find out what this 
meant and soon we saw: They were 
Jewish women, driven on by men of 

Gestapo towards the police 
station at the castle. 

Never shall I forget the deep. hot 
shame we felt when we saw how they 
were forced to go on as soon as they 
tried to rest a mom2nt when the bur- 
den of the their luggage became too 
heavy. We withdraw from the win- 
dow. 


Soon trucks rolled out of the court 
with many armed men at the back 
doors to prevent escapes. 


Though we then had not the slight- 
est idea of the real fate that 
awaited these poor women, cur souls 
and hearts were overshadowed for 
days and days by this event. Our 
guilt was: Why did we feel ashamed 
and draw back instead of opening the 
windows and shouting our rage at 
the police in public! 

Now the market place, as well as 
the castle, are in ruins. 


Conscription—“ The Badge of the 
Slave,” Keir Hardie. 

RID YOUTH OF IT NOW. 
Double-crown posters (5d. pest 
free) from Friends Peace Com- 
mittee, Friends House, Euston, 

N.W.1. 


by 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 


on both these points are ingenious; 
and as society beeemes more compli- 
eated and specialised, it becomes 
harder each year for ordinary men 
and wemen to sort out truth and un- 
truth, rights and wrongs, so long as 
they are prepared to accept wordly 
wisdom as the basis of judgment. In 
my own experience I have noticed 
this particularly in discussing India 
or the colonies with the ordinary un- 
informed citizen. Without  first- 
hand knewledge. he is inclined to 
base ‘his conclusions on a haphazard 
collection of truth, half-truth and 
fiction. Or, alternatively, he admits 
his ignerance and the impossibility of 
sorting out facts from propaganda; 
but in that case he is likely to con- 
sider himself absolved from _ fur- 
ther responsibility. He becomes 
apathetic to what is done in his name. 

This has often been noticed as one 
of the inherent faults of a demo- 
cracy, though (‘n the instance I have 
given) it is really due to the funda- 
mental contradiction between the 
theory of democracy and that of em- 
pire. The same problem, when 
domestic politics become equally con- 
fused, has, in the past, created a 
situatien in which democracy surren- 
ders to dictatorship. 

The Christian approach to any 
problem, social or personal, appears 
to me to be diametrically opposed to 
the political approach. There is no 
nrom‘se of worldly success or earth- 


lv reward. The reward is “in 
Heaven”—that is to say, “within 
yeu.” You are to act in the spirit 
of love and fergiveness, without 


count'ne the cost cr asking whether 
it is “worth while.” And there is no 
bargaining. You do not say, “If you 


O DAYS 
IT - The Bright Day 


JRoMBS and shells now are ex- 

periences of the past ‘and yet one 
cannot be convinced of peace as hun- 
ger and illness take their places. But 
we have experienced real peace in 
these days by a kind of deéd that 
sprang up in the heart of a young 
woman, 


Noah once got the message of the 
end of chaos by a leaf which the dove 
brought him. We got a loaf of bread, 
snowy white bread smelling and tast- 
ine deliciously. A loaf of bread, en- 
larging our rations ! 


Our tkread-ratfon daily is: two 
rolls or two slices of bread. Thus 
one learng to value such a gift more 
than gold jewellery or works of art 
or anything else, as it allows one to 
eat the daily bread without carefully 
weighing it every morning. = | 

But the real value was not the gift 
itself, but the spirit at the base of it. 
This loaf of bread was given by a 
sister of the wemen we once had seen 
tortured by our country-fellows. 
Agdéin a deep shame was the answer 
of cur hearts, but soon it was trans- 
formed into thankfulness and a deep 
joy! Deeper joy than Noah could 
have felt when he received the twig 
of olive. 


This loaf of bread was more than 
a mere sign of the end of chaos, it 
was a sign tod, that love conquers 
hate amongst all human beings.. 


What had been done shows the 
possibility of peace on earth; what 
had been done ought to be repeated 
by tne leaders of states. The whole 
werld is waiting for the messaze 
which the heart of a young sister has 
given us all by this loaf of bread. 
Only then a new worid will arise from 
the ruins. 


* This is taken from a letter written 
by a German correspondent to one of 
our readers. 


3 SAVE EUROPE NOW! 
“THEY WOULD LIKE A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TOO ” 


CHRISTMAS CARD—in aid of The European Relief Fund. 
Any number, free of charge, from Mrs. Peggy Duff, 14 Henrietta 


St., London, W.C.2. 


TEM. 2006. 


will do this, I will do that.” R. R. 
Marett, in his book “Anhropology,” 
mentions a word used by the people 
of Tierra del Fuego—mamilapina- 
tapai—which has often struck me as 
impressive and useful. It means “to 
look at each other hoping that either 
will offer to do something which both 
desire but are unwilking to do.” The 
world is full of mamilapinatapai, a 
k'nd of perverted politeness which 
makes us all say “You first’? when it 
is a question of ending a quarrel cr 
of disarmament or anything that 
touches fear, pride or interest. But 
perfect love casts out mamilapina- 
tapat, 

For those who hive in the spirit of 
love the complications of politics 
have no meaning. They do not ask 
themselves whether, if they do this. 
so-and-so will do that, or what will 
bo the consequences. They have a 
standard of conduet wh'ch is not de- 
vendent on great knowledge or on 
intellectual calculations. And we, as 
Friends, believe that if there should 
still be some doubt as to what is right 
to do at any particular moment, the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit is ours 
if we s‘ncerely desire it and earnestlv 
seek for it. That surely is “the way” 
of which Isaiah said: The wayfar- 
ing men, though fools, shall not err 
therein.” 


The spiritual root 


“Though fools’: Once more the 
wisdom of the world is set aside. On 
anv real moral issue—and every so- 
cial question is basically a moral one 
—we do not need vast knowledge or 
intellect, provided that we are pre- 
pared to oo to the spiritual root of 
the matter and make our decision. 
regardless (like Woolman) of 
whether we are considered “weak and 
foolish.” When Jesus s<id “I am the 
Way,” I believe that this was _ his 
meaning—that his sp*rit, which is the 
sprit of love and light, could really 
and iliterally guide us through the 
many problems in which wisdom is 
of such little use. 

If that truth were wdelv realised, 
our political problems would cease to 
ex'st, because their roots are not in 
the spirit of Christ. But before we 
can make such a truth known to 
others. it must so trike hold of our 
own lives that w> become living wit- 
nesses to it. It is easy to quote Fox 
and sav that we live in the virtue of 
that life and power that takes away 
the occasion ‘of all wars: but before 
we do so we need to ask ourselves 
verv seriously if that is true. If it 
really is true of our ‘individu.al lives, 
thot is the real Quaker ‘peace testi- 
mony’; not (as Spinoza said) a mere 
negation of war, but virtus...quae 
ex animis fortitudine oritur (a vir- 
tue arising from force of character). 

For this reason nothing can be 
more dangerous than a separation of 
the peace from the spiritual whole 
of which it is only an aspect. The 
moment ‘one allows the idea of peace 
to become detathed from its social 
content and spiritual basis. one can 
be drawn into those very calculations 
of which I have spoken. One may 
ealculate that neace can be main- 
tained on a basis ahich. involves the 
stabilisation of ‘oppression and _ in- 
justice. Or, by removing such obvi- 
ous evils one may still calculate on 
the possibslity of maintaining peace 
by political means, which depend in 
turn upon coercion. But the peace 
which arises from the life and power 
of the snirit is integral to a way of 
living which we deny when we seek 
our end bv other means. 


Conscious aim 


The conscious social aim of the 
Christian ‘ought, it seems to me, to be 
the replacement of the | political 
struggle for power by spiritual order. 
Manw have turned from that struggle 
in recent years, but that is not 
enovgh. Social rroblems remain to 
be solved, and our emphasis should 
be on the power of love and the reali- 
tv of divine guidance rather than on 
the failure of force and the inade- 
quacy of intellect. 

It is only in spiritual order that 
the social need for order of some sort 
can be reconciled with freedom, and 
divorced from violence And_ this 
revolution beging with indiv‘duals, 
who must impress the community not 
so much by their non-conformity 
(though this is sometimes inevitable) 
but rather by their voluntary co-oper- 
ation, their voluntary discipline, and 
a fearless confidence in the guidance 
of God. 


Work of 
National 


Importance 


by IAN L. ARNISON 


hd BJECTORS will do work 
of national importance.” 


The head-line caught my eye 
and I paused to buy a paper, when 
leaving my own ‘work of national 
importance’ at a London general hos- 
pital one evening last week. Since 
then I have been constantly reflecting 
on the matter. 


By the time you read this article 
a peace-time Conscription Act will be 
before Parliament and the question 
that should be paramount in the 
minds of the pacifists seems to me 
this: “If conscription is to be forced 
on us in peace-time, to what suitable 
work of national importance should 
objectors be directed—if any ?” 


The position as we are all well 
aware has been that during the war, 
over a periods of years, objectors 
(what a horrible word!) have par- 
formed work —- on the land, in hos- 
pitals and relief organisations — of 
singular social value. Many of them, 
thowelver, possessed iabilities far in 
excess of the tasks they were per- 
forming and a good case may be 
argued that they would have been 
most usefully employed in their real 
occupations. 


It now seems likely that we shall 
be faced with a situation in which the 
voung pacifist—eighteen is surely one 
of the most impressionable ages !— 
will be required to enter ‘industry’ 
for eighteen months, By the time 
registration and tribunals have taken 
place and she is re-settled ‘in h's nor- 
mal occupation at least two years will 
have elapsed. 


What definition will tribunals ap- 
ply to the word ‘industry’ ? Factory 
work, of one sort or another, comes 
readily to mind. Will thie efforts of the 
comparatively few people forced to 
take up this form of oceupation—for 
which most will be temperamentally 
unsuitable—be of any real social 
value ? I cannot see that the export 
dyive will gain any added impetus or 
that reconstruction at home will bene- 
fit. For the most part, I feel, it will 
be a case of not “letting the conchie 
get away with it.” 


Here my own case may prove a 
fair example. I am at present em- 
ployed in the out-patients’ department 
of a_ London general hospital; my 
aim, however, is to take up teaching 
or social service. I expect there are 
dozens of others in the same position. 
Our efforts, surely, do not ease the 
labour situation jin hospitals, or on 
the land, to any appreciable extent ? 
If the work to which we desire to 
return, or take up anew, tis of social 
value surely the most sensible solu- 
tion is to allow it. 

Would ipublic opinicn be outraged 
at the spectacle of the ‘conchie’ of the 
future doing the job for which he is 
soc‘ally most useful, rather than 
undergoing the futility of eighteen 
months in ‘industry’? I do not for 
a moment think so. We are living in 
‘a more enlightened age. The young 
person concerned. wotld, under any 
circumstances, thave to prove his ob- 
jection to a tribunal. Probably the 
ideal to be reached lies mid-way be- 
tween the two positions I have out- 
lined. 

If consoriptién is made law — and 
unfortunately it seems almost certain 
it will be, pacifist M.P’s and all con- 
cerned will have to fight for the right 
of young C.0’s “to do work for which 
they are best suited and not be forced 
to do what will, in all probability, 
amount to eighteen month’s time- 
wasting vin industry. 
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by VICTOR E. RICHFORD 


O assess the contemporary 


scene would require the 
fearless vivisection of the past, 
the expulsion of wishful think- 
ing now, and the study of hope- 
ful trends leading into the 


future. 

For the past, it is necessary to make 
a searching self-analysis. Who amI? 
What is my conception of all these 
other humans? Do my conceptions 
bear any relation to known facts of 
science and history? Such thoughts 
may well end with some disturbing 
conclusions, not easily dismissed. 

Bad human heredity and environ- 
ment can produce some ‘shocking 
specimens of humanity, as most social 
workers have discovered, or anyone 
may observe by living with a mentally 
and property destitute family. Then, 
to a startling extent, in our own 
make-up, may be found potentially 
powerful streaks from a savage and 
eruel past. Qualities of compassion, 


courage and endurance can also be 
observed. 
Next, we recall that for some 


reason, in this recent war, we had a 
conscientious objection to military 
service. Most of us accepted the 
tribunal system and decisions. But, 
having taken that course, we were 
conscious of being in deep water. We 
were ready and waiting to consider 
any ideas that were convincing and 
which might Help towards a warless 
society. Most of us kept our minds 
open and searching; we refused to be 
hermits within our former religions 
and politics. Many years and ideas 
flowed under our mental bridge. Now 
we see across the world, the hopeless 
cruelties, the powerful militarisms, 
the accepted conscriptions, the 
totalitarianisms in fact, if not in name, 
and the apathy and spiritual destitu- 
tion of so great a number of people. 
Against the realism of this back- 
ground some C.O.s seem to have lost 
all concern for the future struggle. 
Some are so indifferent that they do 
not take Peace News regularly, let 
alone read any of the near pacifist 


Words of Peace - No. 197 
BEYOND TREATIES 


The only chance of success in wag- 


ing the good war for peace is to work, ' 


not against war, but for peace: not 
against feelings and ideals which lead 
to war, but fora faith which links the 
world under the banner of the Prince 
of Peace, and makes war impossible. 
--. People are not brought together 
because they hate and fear the same 
things, but because they love and trust 
the same things, All the elaborate 
clauses of the most perfect treaty 
connot stir the spirit of goodwill, 
understanding and co-operation in the 
hearts of men, and without this, no 
treaty can be accepted for long. 
—Emile Cammaerts, in “ The 
Peace that was left.” 


Our Past and Our Future 


or Left Wing publications! However, 
I think the majority ave continuing 
the struggle in varying ways; con- 
tinuing, in spite of every reason to 
despair. Tragedy sighs in the very 
wind! It is wishful thinking to assume 
that our ideas will grow and wean 
humanity into a way of peace; 
possibly pacifism may be blotted out, 
ruthlessly or by neutralization, in our 
time. Yet there are trends on which 
we can fix our hopes! 

First, we have the knowledge that 
we stood by our convictions and have 
some experience in the use of moral 
courage. Then, rather than live in a 
fool’s paradise, we tried to understand 
the past and the reality of the present 
so that our convictions should now be 
very nearly ‘shock-proof. Next, in 
external affairs, there is much in 
human culture and life with which 
we cannot quarrel. There is nothing 
evil in so many of Man’s creations. 
Nearly everything, clothes, food, 
electricity, transport and communica- 
tions, ete., could also be part of a war- 
less society. 

It is, however, the conditions under 
which humans produce these thing's 
and the way they are distributed and 
used, that concerns us. And, this 
being poilfties, involves the pacifist. 
But it is because we must also remain 
morally free to act as we think right 
that we find it impossible to toe a 
party or religious line. Hence, the 
remarkable growth of anarchist 


thought and principles throughout the | 


pacifist and anti-war movement; our 
suspicion of majority rule and voting; 
the urge of many pacifists to live out 
their convictions in agricultural com- 
munities; or the stubborn efforts of 
others to limit their compromise with 
the worst aspects of the community 
life they share in present society, 

So it is that we pacifists who are 
alive only by the merest chance, must 
keep faith with our comrades of the 
past and leave some seeds of our con- 
victions for the future. Each one of 
you, knows secretly, whether or not 
you are keeping faith! 
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CONSCRIPTION FIGHT 
GOES ON 


ONSCRIPTION is not to. be 


permanent: it is to last 
“for a certain period, not yet 
defined, beyond the date ot 


by DENIS HAYES 
Publications Editor of the CBCO 


January 1, 1949. That was Mr. Dal- 
ton’s important modification on Nov. 
18 of what had been understood to be 
the Government’s intentions. 

The Chancellor was replying to an 
amendment to the Address moved by 


Victor Yates, MP, who put_ five 
points. First, conscription could be 
no defence against atom-bombs. 


Second, it was an unpardonable waste 


of the nation’s energs. Next, it 
wig more likely to stimulate than 
discourage militarv preparations. 


Fourth, the discipline it ‘inculeated 
was the opposite-cf the self-discipline 
needed for a healthy democracy; and, 
last, conscription denied the freedom 
of personality. 

H. G. McGhee, Mrs, Nichol, Mrs. 
Paten and Campbell Stephen kept 
the Government on its toes, while the 
action of Tom Scollan, Labour Mem- 
ber for Western Renfirew and a well- 
known trade-union official, in second- 
ing the amendment was significant. 
But perhaps the speech of the evening 
was that of James Hudson, a former 
PPU Treasurer, whose eloquence 
seems to have carried into the Lobby 
a number who had meant to abstain. 

The Conservatives. to whom con- 
seriptionsis an old love, joined, of 
course, with the Government in sup- 
porting the proposals. This failed 
to impress Labour back-henchers who 
felt there might be something in the 
charge that it was not the Oppos- 
ition following the Government, but 
the Government the Opposition. 


“CONSCIENCE CLAUSE” THREAT 
CBCO deputation to Mr. Attlee 


[%. the Commons on Nov. 18, Mr. 

Dalton, replying for the Govern- 
ment to an anti-conscription amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Victor Yates 
(Labour, Ladywood), confirmed the 
fears that there might be no uncon- 
ditional registration for C.O.s under 
the Government proposals. 

“There will be provision for con- 
scientious objectors,” he said, “as 
has long been the case in our law, 
but not in the form to give a 
conscientious objector an advantage 
over a person who does his service. 
The conscientious objector will be 
excused military service, but will =o 
be excused from some _ alternative 
form of peaceful service for the com- 
Lease details of which we will work 
out. 

This may foreshadow modifications 


of the conscience clause, but no de- 
tails are yet available, 

Following another emergency meet- 
ing of the CBCO Executive, however, 
the Prime Minister was asked to 
receive a deputation on the question 
of unconditional registration. The 
following are willing to serve: Fenner 
Brockway, CBCO chairman, who was 
court-martialled four times as an 
absolutist in 1916-18 ; Michael 
Tippett the composer, and a PPU 
sponsor, who served a three-months 
sentence in 1943 for refusing a 
Tribunal condition; The Venerable 
Archdeacon Percy Hartill, chairman 
of the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship; 


and Lady Parmoor, whose late hus- | 


band was Lord President of the 


Council in the 1924 Labour Govern- 
ment. 


The House as a whole was unhappy 
and uneasy : unhappy because it dis- 
cerned what Mr. Greenwood had 
recently called “the mental gymnas- 
tics” of the Labour Party in depart- 
ing so far from the traditions of Keir 
Hardie; uneasy because the Govern- 
ment put forward: no reason for this 
added dose of militarism that had not 
been used to justify the imterim 
scheme in May. . 5 

At the root of this matter was this 
question: did the Government know 
more about Soviet intentions than it 
could inform the House? The snew 
proposals were not due to the failure 
of the recruiting drive. What other 
reason could there be for providing 
mow for compulsory service in 1949 ? 
Did tne General Staff, alleged to be 
pressing the Government, really think 
conscription, would be easier to mm- 
pose now than later ? 

The anti-conscription members put 
up a good show. Their arguments 
had drive and the vote of fifty-three 
(with two tellers, and with Rhys 
Davies in the USA) was by no means 
negligible. But the real measure of 
their success lay in the grave doubts 
not only of those abstaining but of 
those whom loyalty alone drove into 
the Government Lobby. Here is thie 
list of those who voted against con- 
scription . 

Garry Allighan, W. H. Ayles, P. G. 
Barstow, R. Bowen, T. Braddock (Mitcham), 
T. J. Brown (Ince), H. W. Butler (Hackney 
South), Frank Byers, F. S. Cocks, W. G. 
Cove, G. Daggar, Clement Davies (Mont- 
gomery), S. QO. Davies (Merthyr), J. C. 
Forman, Mrs. C. S. Ganley, H. E. Good- 
Longdon, H. G. McGhee, J. McGovern, 
rich, E, Grierson, Prof. W. J. Gruffyd, 
Miss M. Herbison, T. L. Horabin, J. H. 
Hudson (Eating, West), C. Kenyon, F. 
Longdon, H. G. McGhee, J. -McGovern, 
Mrs. L. Manning (Epping), _Wing-Cdr. 
E. R Millington, R. Morley, Lt.-Col. H. 
Morris (Sheffield, C.), P. Morris (Swansea, 
West), Hopkin Morris (Carmarthen), J. D. 
Murray, W. Nally, J. Paton (Norwich), 
J. Rankin, J. Reeves, R. Richards, Mrs. 
M. Ridealgh, Emrys Roberts (Merioneth), 
T. Scollan, F. W. Skinnard, R. W. 
Sorensen, C. Stephen, R. R. Stokes, A. E. 
Stubbs, George Thomas (Cardiff), Maj. 
W. F. Vernon, S. P. Viant. G. Wadsworth, 
T. E. Watkins, D. J. Williams (Neath), 
W. R. Williams (Heston), and V. F. Yates, 
Mrs. Paton and Mrs. Nichol. f 
Now my advice is this. Don’t be 

led off on the tissue of threatened 
changes in the conscience clause, im- 
portant though it is—for the present 
at least it is being looked after. Join 
any protest ‘you can against con- 
scription itself and ‘particularly, if 
your MP is not among the gallant 
fifty-five press him at once, for he 
may be with you at heart and, as 
Victor Yates impressed on Me on 
Friday, firm support from constitu- 
ents may just turn the balance. 


1 RENOUNCE WAR ANDO! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER ( 


This pledge, signed by each member, és 
the basis of the Peace Fiedge Unien. Send , 
YCUR pledge to 


P.P.U, HEADQUARTERS ie 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Sct.. WCI 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per 
word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. 
extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. 
Pees Nor 60 words. Address 
or Box No. replies: Peace N 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. he § 
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MEETINGS, &c. = 


CLASSIFIZ 


LONDON, W.C.1, 
dens. Discussion lectures every Sun., 
7.30 p.m. 
C. Donald Wilson 
Centre. Peckham). Dec. 8: ‘‘ The Big 
Philip 
Anarchist Group. 


Endsleigh Gar- 
Dec. 1: ‘* Responsibility.” 


(Pioneer Health pomp fereng 


8s. 6d. 


foreign 


100 6s. 


1s. 


Sansom. »London 


_ BOURNEMOUTH, Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Dec. 7, 6 p.m. Social 
open to PPU members and friends. 
Refreshments. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL, 7 $ 
Road Church, N.W.3. ee ae 
4, 7.30. Victor Gollancz and Lady 
Parmoor. ‘‘ Save Europe Now.” 


KINGS CROSS Centrat Mission, 
Crestfield St., W.C.1. Wed., Dec. 4, 
7.30 p.m. “America Today,” Dr, 
Albert D. Belden. A_ representative 
from the American Embassy will 
preside. Dr. Belden has recently re- 
turned from a six months’ tour of 
the States. 

KINGSWAY HALL, W.C.2., Dec. 
6. 1.15 p.m. “ Can War he Limited?” 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. Friday 
lunch-hour meeting. Admission free. 
National Peace Council. 

PALACE THEATRE, Shaftesbury 
Ave., W.t. Sun. Dec. 15, 6.30 p.m. 
“‘Save Europe Now ” £5,000 Landon 
Appeal Meeting in aid of Aid to 
Austria_ Appeal Committee, Friends 
Relief Service. Jewish Committee for 
Relief Abroad, Oecumenica] Refugee 
Commission. Save the Children Fund. 
Chairman: Victor Gollancz. Speakers: 
Rohert Boothby, M.P., Frank Bvers, 
O.B.E., M.P.. Micha>l Foot, M.P., 
Jennie Lee, M.P., Ear! Russell. Lt.- 
Col. R. H. Stevens, R. R. Stokes, 
M.P. Tickets from Mrs. Peggy Duff. 
““Save Europe Now,” 14 Henrietta 


St., W.C.2. Tem. 2006. 
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ACCOMMODATION 
PETERSFIELD DIST. 
20 needs board and lodging in food 
reform «ur vegetarian household. Out 
at_work 7.30—5.0 Box 585. 
YOUNG PACIFIST 
want 
flat ‘house London area. 
Box 584. 
ACCOMMODATION 
Gentleman's 
folk-Suffolk 
well-timbered grounds, garden, elec- 
light, 
bathroom 
available. 
from own farm and kitchen-garden. 
Suit 
From 34 guineas. 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED. 
Surrey, 
House, cradled amidst beautiful pine- 
24 acre 
* Pinebrae.”? Lower Bourne, Farnham. 
Telephone Frensham 417. 
DERRYSHIRE HILLS. 
form Vegetarian Guest 
happy holidays or 
tion; all modern comforts. 
S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
(Station: 
Ambergate-44). 


GERMAN 
cords and 
C.0. aged Tritton, Ringmer, 
“Gir 4-BERTH. 


oil cooking, 


couple ur- 
self-contained 


Good refs. 


OFFERED, 
country residence, Nor- 
borders. Extensive 


finished, £300. 
Acres, Sandford, 


unfurn. 


ing Estates, Ltd. 
endars 
and autograph 
PPU.  Stafe 
Welsh required. 
Lake Road West, 


bedroom fires, private 
(h. and c.), sitting-room 
-Generous healthy fare 
writers, country-lovers. 


Box 588. welcome 


wd. 


of W.R.I. funds. 


Vegetarian Guest 


grounds, brochure 


“ Essays 
new Chairman 
Davies. 
booksellers, 
Press, 
N.A 


Food Re- 
House for 
restful recupera- 
A. and K, 


Ambergate. Tel.: 


SPEAKING 
lessons dcorrempoudence: or visit) 5s., 
Ss. 
B.A.. 32 Primrose Hill Rd., London, 
TRimrose 5686. 
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AND 
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6d. Dorothy Matthews, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
STAMPS MAKE suitable presents! 
colonials 
6d. 
100 2s. 
Postage and packing 3d. 
155 Brecknock Road, London, N.19. 
LINGUAPHONE 
books 


double 
Caravan for sale; 14’ 6”, fully fitted, 
heating, 
pets, lighting, nearly new, beautifully 
Letters only. Walden 
Bristol. 


SHARES FOR sale, Holton Becker- 


HEDDYCHWYR CYMRU, 1947 Cal- 
now ready 1s. 
of 
whether 
Apply Thomas, 161 
Cardiff. 
WAR RESISTERS’ 
gifts 
stamps for suhsequent sale on behalf 


received with gratitude. 
the War Resisters’ 
Abbey Rd.. Enfield. 
CHRISTMAS BOOK? 
Towards 
of 
As. (postage 3d. extra) from 
Housmans 
3 Blackstock Rd., 


“PEACE AND Christmas ’’—the 
Christmas pamphlet of seasonal 
Verse 
People are ordering dozens 
with 
using them instead of cards. 
specimen copy to PN, 3 
Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


“A BIBLE for Animal 
The ideal 


age 6d. The 
Companions, 


pham Green, Kent. 


75 
50 


ls. 6d. 
150 165s. 


gift for Humanitarians. 
“The Stamper of the Skies.” 
piled by Will Hayes from the Scrip- 
tures and Folk-lore of all peoples. 
Beautifully illustrated. 2s. 6d., post- 
Order of the Great 
Hertha’s Chapel, 


CONTACT CLUB. Congenia! pen 


Lovers.” | friendships for all. Partica., atp., 
Sec., P.N. 18 Ty Fry Gdns., Rumney, 
Com- | Cardiff. 


ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo- 
scope. Helpful advice and guidance. 
Send Birthdate, stamped-addressed 
envelope. The Psycho-Succesa Inati- 
tute, (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. 


Meo- 


6d. 200 
S. Bailey, 
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panel, Modern 
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readers only, 2s. 
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greeting card’ inscribed 
message. Peace News, 


Road. London. N.4. 


special 
6d. 
International, 
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George 


Peace” 

PPU. 
Service for Peace. 
Sheppard 
London, 


or 
repair and 
28—Jan. 4. Offers 
Gen. Sec., lla St. 
London, E.13. 


of 


is widely 


Heard or Aldous 
theories 1935—1945, or 
Maugham’s Razor Edge. 
Heard-Huxley. Group, 
Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 


and 
Send 


envelopes) 


TO THORA and Howard Whitten, 
20, 


Douglas 
Molly, of Warmington, Peterborough. 
Stonefield Maternity 
Home, Kidbrooke, a son—Cian. 


WHO has interest 
to become acquainted with 
years old German pupil, who desires 
of arts. 
Please send Jetters to Dieter Deyerle, 
3, 


help 


Box 583. 
THE CHRISTMAS Gift that lasts. 
subscription for 
Peace News—commencing with our 
number. 

quarter, 
year — including 
with your 


8 Blackstock 


THE INTERNATIONAL Voluntary 
Men and women 
required for New Year Services on 
decoration work: 

service 


Andrews Road, 


ACTIVE PROPONENTS, 
Huxley 

Somerset 
Write Sec 
“« Merville,” 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

ASSISTANT MATRON _ required 
Jan.; some nursing experience; no 
catering. Twenty boarders. Swallow, 
Preparatory School, Kenilworth Rd., 
Coventry. 

THE NO Conscription Council] re- 
quires the services of competent 
shorthand-typist with secretarial ex- 
perience preferred. Commence Jan. 
Apply Sec., No Conscription Council, 
Room 16, Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. 
SITUATIONS ane WORK WANTED 

MAINTENANCE MAN or Driver, 
Hostel, School, Farm Buildings, etc. 
Adaptable, willing; or employment 
offered. Box 587. 

FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
descriptions, typewriting, ete. Mabel 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park. Highbury, 
N.5. Tel. Canonbury 3862. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS problems 
solved. Send photographs of your 
youngsters, taken at home. Jack 
Mayes, 207 Fox Lane, N.13. PAL. 
9005. 

A WORD to the ailing. Do not 
despair. Start today Send for two 
20-page booklets of encouraging life 
conserving information about Garlie, 
which comea nearer to a universal 
remedy than any thing given by 
Nature for the use of man. Send 
stamps 5d. to Allysol Company, Fair- 
light Sussex. 

LETTER HEADINGS, Businese 
Cards, Duplicate Books, specially 
printed for you. Write for prices 
and samples. Leighton Dingley and 
ee 70 Brackley Sq., Woodford Green, 

ssex. 
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“‘Protection against revolution”’ 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


a system of international control? 
That is the point which Mr. Bevin 
is trying to make when he insists 
that the Soviet proposal for the 
census of troops shall include all 
forces, at home and abroad, and be 
intimately related to the general 
disarmament discussions. Such dis- 
cussions are quite futile unless they 
are based on the acceptance of the 
principle of international control. 
Russia refuses this ; and so long as 
she does, disarmament will be a 
phoney affair, as it was between the 
wars, based on the reduction of forces 
by each power to the minimum 
“compatible with safety,” i.e., the 
quickest possible total mobilisation. 


Ultimate court of appeal 


I AM not suggesting that the Soviet 

desire to avoid control is un- 
reasonable. Effective international 
control demands the abolition of the 
veto principle; and the veto is re- 
garded by Russia as her guarantee 
against being outvoted on the world- 
authority. All of which is under- 
standable. What I cannot understand 
is that people should imagine that 
general disarmament is feasible while 
the veto power exists. They are in 
absolute — contradiction to one 
another. 


You cannot abolish war by side- 
ways and concealed approaches. War, 
or the threat of war, is the ultimate 
court of appeal in disputes between 
great powers. The only way it can 
be abolished is by establishing a 
quite different court of appeal for 
these disputes, which all great 
powers are pledged to obey and which 
none will resist: in other words a 
world-authority. A  world-authority 
must have some means of coming to 
decisions. The only known means is 
by application of the majority prin- 
ciple. So long as that is impossible 


as 


position 
PRIVATE SECRETARY 


Responsible 


Accountant, 
married, 14 years’ 


or Business 
Required by C.O., 34, 
§ accountancy experience, including trade 
accounts, banking, wages, etc. 
References certify ‘‘ Strictly honest, very 
capable and_ efficient, character above 
reproach,” 
Write Box 589. 


WINTER;{SPORTS IN 


SWITZERLAND 
THE RIVIERA 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guaranteed SUNSHINE is the slogan of 
the above-mentioned holiday resorte. — 

Special Services by Air for the Winter 
Sports Season in Switzerland. 

Seats by Air and Rail and Steamer 
guaranteed, but early booking essential. 

Send for Winter Resorts 

Brochure: 
Air, Rail 

all parts. 


G. F. HUELIN, 


(late Holmes and Huelin), 
7 ARGYLE RD., ILFORD ESSEX. 


Rookings by and Steamer ta 


READ 


“THE KINGDOM 
HERALD” 


AND LEARN THE 
TRG THe ban ASL 
I/- MONTHLY = 1]. 
Editor; LARRATT BATTERSBY 


From: W. H. SMITH’S and LEADING 
BOOKSELLERS 


Permanent Conscription for 
Britain? 


YOUR 


PROTEST 


at 
PUBLIC MEETING 
Friends House, Euston Road, 
December 3rd, at, 7.30 
T aringdon Tan ikardo, 
Dr. Donald Boned Mrs. Mahel Ridealgh, MP 


Mrs. Cecily Cook Victor Yates, MP 
Dr. C. E._M. Joad 


No Conscription Council, Room 16, 
Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. 


leader 


world peace will be precarious. 

Until the sovereignty of the Great 
Powers is abolished, war must be the 
final arbitrament. The sovereignty 
of the Great Powers will be abolished 
either by consent (which involves 
the acceptance of the majority prin- 
ciple among them) or by war and 
conquest. But to imagine that 
general disarmament is conceivable 
among great powers who will not 
surrender the veto principle is to 
imagine a vain thing. 


Future of France ? 
Coe MENTING on the Communist 


{ 

gains in the French elections, a 
correspondent of the Economist (Nov. 
23) writes: 


“At least it can be said that if 
Socialism—Fabian, Marxist, or merely 
French—has any future in France, it is 


with the Communists, and with them only.” 


It looks like that. But what the 


French Communists will be in two 
years’ time, who can say? If they 


can avoid splitting France into two 
hostile blocs with civil war as the 
final arbitrament, they will certainly 
have become very different from the 
party toeing the Moscow line, with 
which M. Léon Blum charges them. 
In that event will they be able to 
serve as the party of effective media- 
tion between the West and Russia? 


One contrast has struck me 
forcibly. One of the most remark- 
able achievements of the French 


Communists has been to secure a 
remarkable increase in the production 
of the French coal-mines. On _ the 
other hand, though the South Wales 
pits are one of the Communist strong- 
holds and Mr. Gallacher is the mem- 
ber for the Fifeshire mines, nothing 
remotely comparable has happened 
here. Why does Communism on the 
continent get*more production from 
the coal-miners, and in Britain, less? 

The contrast calls to mind Mr. 
Fredrick Lohr’s observation in last 
week's PN. Writing of Italy, he said: 


“The communists have more influence 
than 1s generally believed in England. .. 
The party is regarded, even by those who 


hate it, as a symbol of discipline and 
efficiency. One informant quaintly  re- 
marked that though he himself disliked 


Communism, one had to admit that it did 
offer protection against revolution.” 


If we have the example of the 
rrench Communists in mind, it is not 
so quaint as it at first. sight appears. 
And it is not utterly inconceivable, 
though it may seem remote. that 
even in Britain the Trade Unions 
may have to call in the Communists 
or go Communist themselves—in 
order to establish the necessary social 
discipline among the workers, and to 
prevent a disastrous decline in the 
national productivity. 


An amusing comedy 
amusing comedy was _ played 


N 
A at the first meeting of Unesco 
in Paris: at which the Russians were 
not present. However, they had 
their understudy, Mr. Ribnikar, the 
of the Yugoslav delegation. 
He first objected to the preparatory 
report of the Secretariat (i.e, Dr. 
Julian Huxley) which declared, rather 
magniloquently, that Unesco’s pro- 
gramme was “the first comprehen- 
sive attempt to harness all the higher 
activities of man to a sjngle unified 
purpose.” This, Mr. Ribnikar, 
objected, was an attempt at “the 
unification of the different national 
cultures according to a standard type, 
thereby destroying the _ specific 
character of those cultures.” 

Up the Nationalists ! Bravo, Rib- 
nikar ! But wait! The Unesco re- 
port, by implication, went on Mr. 
Ribnikar, rejected materialism, and 
above all dialectical materialism, 
which alone “has been able to con- 
firm by living experience scientific 
principles.” In thus rejecting 
dialectical materialism, Unesco was 
being Fascist. And its rejection of 
materialism “could have no other 
motive than the desire to prevent in- 
tellectual co-operation between all the 
united nations, and in particular be- 
tween the Western countries and 
Russia.” 

We conclude that the indigenous 
national philosophy of Jugoslavia is 
dialectical materialism. “Plus royal- 
iste que le Roi!” 


Peace News is open for the expression of all 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articles 
in it, whether signed or unsigned, do not 
necessarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of advertisementa 
imply any endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 
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Armistice in indonesia 


STOP SHIPMENT OF TROOPS 


SQUARE DEAL 
FOR GERMANY 


Vera Brittain’s plea at 
Trafalgar Sq. meeting 


At the PPU demonstration in 

Trafalgar Square last Saturday 
—part of the “Crusade for a 
Peoples’ Peace ’—speakers dealt with 
four aspects of the subject “ How to 
Get the Peace Won.” 

Swami Avyakatananda emphasised 
the need for Britain to withdraw 
military forces from the East. Harry 
Hilditch, having deplored our 
Government’s intention of retaining 


conscription, argued that this 
decision was necessitated by the 


game of power politics. 

Vera Brittain stressed our obliga- 
tion to give the Germans a square 
deal. At the end of the war they 
had not been allowed a free hand to 
extricate themselves from the mess 
their country was in. We had taken 
the country over and far from help- 
ing its construction the Ailies were 
both destroying capital equipment or 
removing it on the grounds that it 
was potentially available for war. 

On such grounds the British in 
their zone were destroying fertiliser, 
soda and cement factories, all ot 
which were vital to any rehabilitation. 

Vera Brittain pleaded for a policy 
towards Germany which would not 
continue to engender hate and she 
suggested that the British Govern- 
ment could show its good intentions 
immediately by lifting the ban on 
food parcels to Germany. 


Of conscription in this country, 
Bryan Anstey was -not depressed 
because so few opposed it. Wilber- 


force began alone to fight the slave 
trade and ultimately succeeded. 

After the meeting a deputation went to 
the Prime Minister in an effort to explain 
the attitude of the PPU on the subiect of 
“Parcels to Germany ” and conscription. 


Ten Years Ago 


Peace News, Nov 28, 1936. 


If victory has any moral signifi- 
cance it must prove either that the 
victors are in the right or that they 
are.in the wrong. If it demonstrates 
the righteousness of their cause, then 
might is right. If, alternatively, it 
reveals its unrighteousness, then only 
the defeated are to be honoured and 
victory is the sure sign of guilt: 

* * Ed 


Britain has done very well out of 
the imperial burglary business and it 
is now her turn to consider more 
equitably the claims of other nations, 


—Dr. Alfred Salter. 
* aK Ed 


The Secretary for War announced 
a decision to provide different uni- 
forms for Territorials, He also 
admitted that the position with re- 
gard to recruiting for the Regular 
army was very serious, the most im- 
portant reason in his view being that 
it did not offer a safe or satisfactory 
career. 


MRS. J}. AND MRS. S. 


FTER the experience of two world wars 

in our generation, many of us think 

we know a good deal about the causes of 

such catastrophes: hut amongst a complexity 

of factors it is mot easy to express simply 

and strikingly just where the roots of the 

trouble lie. We are continually trying and 
must go on trying to do so. 

Niemoeller was quoted in our last appeal 
with the thought of Fear as one of the chief 
roots of war; since when we have received 
a generous doration—a_ thank-olflering for 
that measure of liberation from fear which 
is the privilege of pacifists for whom security 
no longer depends upon armaments and upon 
feverish competition in preparing them. 

Yes, ‘* Competition,” also, comes mear_ to 
expressing the causes of war in a_ single 
word, How our beloved George Lansbury 
used to insist upon that fundamental truth! 
We never heard it put more neatly and 
forcibly than by a Chinese lady speaking re- 
cently in London. 

“Mrs. Jones feels superior to her neigh- 
bour Mrs. Smith,” she said, “because Mrs. 
Jones has a fur coat and Mrs. Smith has 
not. If she really wants to feel superior 
her son will have to die in the next war.” 

Britain, Germany, China .. . our fellow- 
ship is worldwide; and the wide world is 
going our way if we are faithful. Support 
both spiritually and financially is urgently 
needed. How much can you help the PPU 


to give a lead? 
MAUD ROWNTREE 
CORDER CATCHPOOL 
Joint Treasurers. * 
Contributions to Headquarters Fund since 
Nov. 15: £4 14s. 10d. Year's total to date: 
£301 16s. 10d. 
Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
“Headquarters Fund,” 
w.Cc.1. 


to the Treasurers at | 


FTER more than twelve 
months of difficult nego- 
tiation, disturbed for the most 
part by open warfare in which British 
troops were involved, an armistice 
has now been concluded between the 
Dutch and Indonesian leaders. 


The agreement provides for the in- 
dependence of Java and Sumatra as 
part of the Republic of Indonesia and 
although certain elements in Holland 
are still angrily clambering for a res- 
toration of former colonies the news 
iof a truce is widely welcomed. 

According to information reaching 
the War  Resisters’ International, 
Dr. Sjahwir has the goodwill and con- 
fidence of the Indonesian people 
although he hag made some concessi- 
ons on the question of his refusal to 
negotiate unless the sending of 
troops to Indonesia was stopped. It 
is also believed that this position has 
been strengthened with the recent 
formation of a third cabinet to in- 
clude representatives from many 
arganisations with divergent views 
but united on the question of Indo- 
nesian independence. 

“The greatest danger for future 
developments,” to quote from the 
Dutch paper Socialisme Van Onder 
Op, “is the fact that the military au- 
thorities in Indonesia carry on an 
independent policy.” 

Demanding complete independence” 
and iself-determination for the Indo- 
nesians, the same paper declares that 
everything and everyone must be 
mobilised so that “not one man nor 
one ship can be sent to Indonesia for 
military purposes,” adding that the 
moral right to independence must be 
recognised and that such recognition 
must include the readiness to take 
one’s place at the conference table as 
equal partners. 


Gollancz meeting in 


Glasgow 
WICTOR GOLLANCZ, just back 
from Germany is to speak at the 
big Glasgow meeting of “Save Eu- 
rope Now,” iat St. Andrew’s Hall on 
Sunday week, December 8, at 
7.45 p.m. = 
Lord Provost (Sir Hector 
MeNeil) will preside, and other 
speakers include Alistair Heron, of 
the Friends Relief Service, and Sir 
Hugh Roberton, who was also in 
Germany recently. 

This meeting is part of an effort 
to raise the £150,000 European Re- 
Mef Fund sponsored by “Save Eu- 
urope Now.” In a joint statement, 
leaders of the city’s religious denomi- 
nations describe this as “an oppor- 
tunity for Glasgow again to 
contribute its true quota in response 
to a need, the urgency of which is 
without parallel.” 

Tickets, price 1s., are available 
from the organiser, Alex Smith, 18, 
Bal‘ol Street, Glasgow, C.3., as are 
Collecting Cards for money 
scribed in advance. All Scottish 
haeers are urged to get in touch with 
nim, 
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# LONDON AREA OF # 
i THE PPU # 
33 Sunday, December 8 $3 
3 at. DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE, # 
$3 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 33 
# 3 pm. Area Council 34 
33 5.15 TEA followed by = 
3 Christmas SALE & SOCIAL 8 
3¢ Pooled refreshments; tea provided. $3 
#3ALL PPU MEMBERS WELCOME# 
33 —to either or both! 3 
33 Can you bring or send something 33 
33 for the sale ? 3 
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THE HUMANE 
EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Strives to widen the bounds of a 

humane consciousness; to voice 

the age-old wrongs of those unable 

to speak for themselves, forced to 

give so much and considered so 
little. 

We Need Your Help to establish 
Peace on Earth, Goodwill and 
Friendship to all creatures. 
Please write to:— 


2, St. John St. M/C.3. 


ee 


No. 547 


Decerr 
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